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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 



The Education of Henry Adams, an Autobiography. New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1918. 

A book deep enough and strong enough to be a Bible to some 
natures — like Amiel's Journal or the Confessions of Rousseau — a book 
that ruthlessly tears away veils and banishes sentiments, yet remains 
as human as the Essays of Montaigne ; a book that is as rigidly logical 
as the Summa Theologiae of Thomas Aquinas and as suavely modern 
as William James's Pragmatism; a book, finally, that brings to the 
discussion of Nineteenth- and Twentieth-Century experiences the in- 
tense and practical reasonableness of the Eighteenth, without its dog- 
matism — Henry Adams's autobiography in a measure defies analysis 
and frustrates criticism. 

Just what did Adams intend by this narrative which, as the story 
of an education, is so far from being, like the autobiography of John 
Stuart Mill, mainly a book to be recommended for collateral reading 
in a course in pedagogy, and which is so very much more comprehen- 
sive than most autobiographies, that are not stories of education? 
It is by no means easy to tell. Where Henry Cabot Lodge (in his 
foreword) has chiefly quoted, one may perhaps be content to quote: 

"Any schoolboy could see," wrote the author, "that man as a 
force must be measured by motion from a fixed point. Psychology 
helped there by suggesting a unit — the point of history when man 
held the highest idea of himself as a unit in a unified universe. Eight 
or ten years of study had led Adams to think that he might use the 
century 1150-1250, expressed in Amiens Cathedral and the Works 
of Thomas Aquinas, as the unit from which he might measure motion 
down to his own time, without assuming anything as true or untrue, 
except relation. The movement might be studied at once in philosophy 
and mechanics. Setting himself to the task, he began a volume 
which he mentally knew as ' Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres : a Study 
of Thirteenth-Century Unity ? ' From that point he proposed to fix a 
position for himself, which he could label : ' The Education of Henry 
Adams: a Study of Twentieth Century Multiplicity.' With the help 
of these two points of relation, he hoped to project his lines forward 
and backward indefinitely, subject to correction from any one who 
should know better." 

The narrative which leads up to this explanation (at the end of 
Chapter XXIX) is for the most part a thoroughgoing, disillusioned 
criticism of life from an ego-centric position. It is, in brief, the story 
of an education that did not educate. 
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The childhood of Henry Adams was spent, needless to say, amid 
the most intense of New England influences. " New England society 
was still directed by the professions. Lawyers, physicians, professors, 
merchants were classes, and acted not as individuals, but as though 
they were clergymen and each profession were a church." In political 
ideas New England seemed not to have advanced far beyond Cicero's 
conception of the Roman republic. Its ideal government was the 
thing that Caesar found futile, the rule of the Optimates. The Paris 
of the Louis Philippe, the London of Robert Peel, Macaulay and 
John Stuart Mill, were not essentially different. They could not have 
taught an inquiring mind anything of value about the time to come. 
Even from the upheavals of 1848, the world, with the exception of 
Karl Marx, had learned little. No one really knew what would be 
the effect upon mankind of epochal inventions and enormous economic 
expansion. Men clung to such ideas as they had. It was the Eight- 
eenth Century that presided over the early education of Henry 
Adams. There was little hint of anything beyond— no real guidance 
for the future. "All experience since the creation of man. all divine 
revelation or human science, conspired to deceive and betray a twelve- 
year-old boy who took for granted that his ideas which were alone 
respectable would alone be respected." 

The bitterness of this arraignment is pervasive. The same feeling 
lends piquancy and pungency to the whole narrative, whether as criti- 
cism of New England or as criticism of the universe. 

The people who surrounded and acted upon Henry Adams were 
all of a type. " What no one knew was whether the individual who 
thought himself a representative of this type was fit to deal with 
life." The fortunate youth who was the grandson of one President 
and the great-grandson of another, who knew as friends of the family 
men such as Sumner, Dana, and Palfrey, was no more educated for 
the year 1900 than he would have been if he had been born in the 
year 1. 

This, then, is the starting point — a bitter criticism of New England 
ideas as the basis of an education, from one in whose veins flowed 
the blood of Heaven knows how many predestinate founders of New 
England civilization. Henry Adams could no more be simply a New 
England statesman or a New England author than Emerson could 
remain a clergyman. The inherited New England impulse was itself 
too strong to permit of such a result. And the Nineteenth Century 
was fast leaving behind traditional ways of life and of thought. 

To an intellectual creature like Henry Adams, the progress — or 
perhaps one had better say simply the drift — of American life be- 
tween 1850 and 1914, was bound to be painfully disturbing. This 
period, as those who lived through it testify, was one in which a 
finely organized nature might well take harm. Without undue opti- 
mism, one may say that the moral atmosphere of the time — except 
insofar as it was illumined by the heroism of the civil war — was 
murkier than that of to-day. A kind of unscrupulousness was more 
or less taken for granted in politics. A nice little boy had not half 
the chance that he has nowadays. He would be rather lucky if he 
did not get smirched or discouraged; few were as lucky as Adams. 
And his wiser elders might experience almost as serious a difficulty 
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in finding themselves. New ideas, new inventions, new fortunes were 
coming fast. 

Under these conditions the New England conscience tended to 
become the New England " bad conscience," — an effect often traceable 
in the memoirs of the period. 

What is bad conscience? Tolstoi and Nietzsche suffered from it, 
and the term seems to describe a frame of mind that was rather pre- 
valent among us before we all found a cause big enough to fight for, 
or work for, or buy liberty bonds for, with all our hearts. Even when 
the disease attacks men of genius it is not always easy to distinguish 
it by its mental symptoms from seasickness or from what Shakespeare 
called green-sickness. Only a serene and saintlike intuition, it would 
seem, can draw the line with absolute certitude between one's sense 
of having done wrong and one's disgust with the universe for not 
telling one in so many words what is right. That Henry Adams lacked 
in any derogatory sense the necessary power of discrimination, one 
would not like to imply; for the power that suffices for an ordinary 
man is not enough for a genius, whose " bad-conscience " is a divine 
discontent. 

In 1854 Henry Adams had everything before him — everything to 
learn. College, travel, the great world, science, philosophy, human 
nature — these were to startle him, to smite him between the eyes, to 
compel him to attempt readjustments, in short to educate him if they 
could. New impressions, new interests, were received, analyzed, 
rejected. Railroads satisfied no more than did current philosophy, 
and, at past fifty, Adams, turning his attention from one form of 
transportation to another, " solemnly and painfully learned to ride 
the bicycle." 

Harvard college did not educate Adams. Evidently the curriculum 
was ill adapted for the education of a genius, even supposing it to 
have been suited to the needs of an ordinary man. Nor were the 
social surroundings highly educative. The men in college were mostly 
of the same New England type as was Adams himself. Indeed, char- 
acteristically, they made Adams their class orator, just because he 
represented them in the very qualities in which they were all singularly 
alike. Adams, at that period, would appear to have typified his fellow- 
students in their curious reserve, their curious individuality, their 
curious sameness. The few Southerners in college seemed to offer 
a variety, but they were really avatars of the same spirit. The grand- 
son of Light Horse Harry Lee had, to be sure, the habit of command ; 
but there was nothing back of this except the same kind of vague 
personality which all the others felt to be at the centre of their beings ; 
and the leadership soon lapsed. Most decidedly Harvard could not 
educate Henry Adams either scholastically or socially. 

The failure of Berlin, in both respects, was just as dismal. The 
lecture system, which Adams as a student of civil law found in full 
working order in Berlin, was that of the Thirteenth Century at its 
worst. The high school whither Adams, in despair, betook himself 
to learn the German language, was in its own way still more sur- 
prisingly abominable. Nor did the pursuit of truth through the study 
of human nature prove more satisfying at a time when Germans were 
beginning to be ashamed of, and to hide away, those qualities which 
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Adams had been taught to idealize in them. If to become a critic 
is to become educated, then Germany helped to educate Adams; but 
it did not fit him for life. 

After Germany, Rome, Paris, Washington — and always the study 
of human life. Always, too, the same failure to acquire education. 
Garibaldi was simply an enigma. " Precisely this class of mind was 
to be the toughest problem of Adams's practical life, but he could 
never make anything of it. The lesson of Garibaldi, as education, 
seemed to teach the extreme complexity of extreme simplicity; but 
one could have learned this from a glow-worm." The same problem 
reappeared in a more arresting form in Grant. " Grant fretted and 
irritated him, like the Terebratula, as a defiance of first principles. 
He had no right to exist. He should have been extinct for ages. The 
idea that, as society grew older, it grew one-sided, upset evolution and 
made of education a fraud. That, two thousand years after Alexander 
the Great and Julius Caesar, a man like Grant should be called — and 
should actually and truly be — the highest product of the most advanced 
evolution, made evolution ludicrous." 

Evolution, indeed, had wholly failed to educate Adams. It had 
failed geologically speaking, historically speaking, and humanly speak- 
ing. The case seemed hopeless. 

Adams however, did not give up. His quest merely became more 
philosophical. It became indeed quite frankly a search for a philosophy 
of human life instead of an effort to fit himself for living. 

The result is interesting ; but before attempting to describe the final 
phase, one cannot help pausing to note the rich variety of comment, 
the critical insight, that mark every page of Adams's autobiography 
as the work of an educated man — in other words, of a sage. One would 
like, at least, to record one's appreciation of the matchless characteriza- 
tion of Seward; of the wonderful description of Swinburne and of 
Swinburne's effect upon a group of ordinary mortals; and above all, 
of the acute analysis of the negotiations between Charles Francis 
Adams and the English Ministry at the critical period of the Civil 
War — an analysis which attains a startling significance when viewed 
as part of a young man's education. Would Socrates, one asks, have 
dared to remind the author of this book that the beginning of all 
knowledge is to know that one knows nothing? Or would Montaigne 
have been able to preserve his aplomb before those fresh revelations 
of " the imbecility of the human mind " which Adams produces ? 

To any one else the experiences which Adams underwent and 
the abilities he acquired might well have seemed the evidence, the 
rich reward, and the end of education. Adams saw them all, projected, 
as it were, upon a flat surface, as parts of his education. In this 
singular power of abstraction he reminds one of Emerson and of 
Carlyle. He has, too, the vigor, the god-like attitude of criticism that 
belonged to the latter, and something of that power of placing in- 
congruous things in pleasing juxtaposition in which the former so 
excelled. But he resembles most of all a modern who outdid all his 
contemporaries in rejecting conventional categories and in seeing all 
things, from the state of a nation to the lift of an eyebrow, indiffer- 
ently as the experiences of one man — Henry James. 

The common man is no more capable of grappling successfully 
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with the problem of education — his own or another's — than he is of 
solving any of those questions of the ages into which the problem 
of education leads. The common man is vaguely aware that the uni- 
verse requires him to educate himself, and that neither the universe 
nor society has marked out for him an intelligible curriculum. That 
which is, in the genius, a kind of madness is in him merely a spur 
toward intelligent adaptation — a spur that causes him none too much 
discomfort and sometimes scarcely seems to make him mend his 
evolutionary pace. Thus, there are many rascals and useless members 
of society with quite good consciences. In practice, we all simply 
make the best of a situation that we imperfectly understand, and, 
whether we are rascals or reformers, a good deal depends upon what 
" making the best " is able, by grace of evolution, to mean to us. The 
common man, who is neither rascal nor reformer, makes the imme- 
diate, the obvious choice; he adapts himself to circumstances, and, 
whether he tends bar or serves as a college president, he generally 
obeys the injunction, " Whatsoever thy hand finds to do, do it with 
all thy heart." In his obedience, there is a certain instinctive faith — 
a faith in the rationality of the universe, in something that gives 
measure and direction; so that the decision of a good, honest fool 
may be, actually and at last, as intelligent as the decision of a bee or 
of a philosopher. 

This blind, practical faith, this stupid complacency, the man of 
genius lacks. Where the common man doubts for an hour, he doubts 
to his dying breath. He does not know, what the common man knows 
by instinct, that his powers are limited: he spends his life finding it 
out, takes it as his education, and announces it as his grand conclu- 
sion. He can live only by making the problem of the universe his 
own aching, personal problem: if he does not, if he takes the matter 
professionally, he becomes the dullest of mankind— the uninspired, the 
purely professional philosopher. Ergo the man of genius is by nature 
an egoist. How can he help it? If he could live to be a thousand 
years old, doubtless he, too, would reach his complacent compromise; 
and it is a thousand pities — Swift to the contrary notwithstanding — 
that he cannot. While he lives he keeps open the egoistic wound in 
his mentality which, closing, would shut out a ray of light. 

Through Henry Adams's brain a beam of light undoubtedly found 
its way illumining many things to a startling whiteness. It was not 
the subdued, colored, and sometimes dimly religious light that poets 
transmit, but a flashing brilliance that dazzles and hurts. 

His final point of view is not altogether easy to understand — 
for a schoolboy or a philosopher. In one aspect it is a restatement — 
perhaps an anticipation — of that dynamic conception of evolution 
which, beginning with elements, seeks to understand the whole process 
as an interplay of forces. In another it is a fearfully and wonderfully 
abstract conception of life and of history. Man, according to this 
view, simply absorbs and complicates forces. The forces are all alike. 
Just as Adams in his education received all experiences on a parity 
as regards educative value, so man receives all forces, physical, eco- 
nomic, moral, religious, without distinction, and elaborates them into 
a process of growing complexity. The complexity increases in a sort 
of geometrical ratio, according to a fixed law of acceleration. There 
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is no force that controls other forces; there is nothing that gives 
measure or appoints a destination. The forces simply interact, and 
the destination is just everywhere at once, or nowhere. Not being 
able to discriminate forces, by their nature or by their behavior, as 
material or spiritual, as controlling or controlled, Adams simply ab- 
stracts from them all. He produces a conception of life that is not 
so much physical and materialistic as mathematical, and hence avowedly 
relative. 

There is always the danger, of course, that a mathematical con- 
ception may prove to be the most unreal thing in the universe. Can 
we safely abandon our minds to pure relativity — without even building 
a Positivist iron fence around our little acre of dead truths? 

Just at present the intuition of the common man — not the creed 
of the common man, nor the vision of the uncommon man — appears 
to be busily engaged in setting a bound to mathematical complexity, 
in giving measure to evolution, in establishing a fundamental law 
based not on a theory of government but upon public opinion as some- 
thing deep, much overlaid indeed by the shifting sands of thought, 
but finally solid. Men have died in unprecedented numbers for the 
simplest faith that ever men fought for. Catholic, Protestant, Socialist, 
free-thinker, poet, man of affairs, have all found that their agreement 
on the need of resistance to evil makes them kin. They have asserted 
that there is a constant in evolution; they have affirmed their belief 
in a God of Measure as against the German God of a measureless and 
confused expansion in which morality and immorality, spirit and 
matter spread outward in indistinguishable combustion with the force 
of a solar explosion. 

By a kind of irony, just at this greatest moment in history, appears 
this prodigy of a book — an unequaled analysis of the period just past, 
a terribly clear formulation of the need for intellectual clearness, a 
warning against moral enthusiasms. 



The Economics of Progress. By the Right Honorable J. M. 
Robertson, M.P. New York: E. P. Dutton & Company, 1918. 

To one not familiar with the violent disagreement that has long 
existed, among those who ought to know, as to what political economy 
is or ought to be, it may seem that nothing but delight in the discovery 
of a rich, copious, many-sided theme of argument could account for 
the ingenious chapter on " The Aim and Use of Economic Science " 
with which that able writer and skilled parliamentarian, the Right 
Honorable J. M. Robertson begins his book, The Economics of 
Progress. Mr. Robertson plunges into the thick of the fray and deals 
blows here and there with an adroitness and an impartiality that win 
instant admiration. The average moderately cultivated reader is no 
more able to resist his eloquence than were -the cultured and respect- 
able members of the Amphyctionic Council capable of withstanding 
the eloquence of Aeschines. One feels inspired to go out at once, 
with pickaxe and crowbar, to remove whatever buildings sacrilegious 
hands have raised upon the sacred field of the economic Cirrha. 



